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CHARACTER NAMES IN FICTION. 








The choice of proper names is an important 
matter in the writing of fiction. While names, 
in actual life, are not necessarily synonymous 
with character, a contrary rule, tacit at least, 
appears to obtain in the unreal life of letters. 
Heroes, heroines, aristocratic families, and pol- 
ished villains have euphonious names; low 
knaves, uncouth or contemptuous names; and 
humorous characters, humorous names. Ex- 
amination of our best novels will convince the 
doubtful of this fact. Names directly indica- 
tive of character, indeed, were common in the 
old comedies and satires. There Mrs. Mala- 
prop, Sir Jonathan Backbite, Croaker, and 
Lord Foppington were allegorical representa- 
tives. They have been relegated in these days 
to farce comedies and burlesques, in which 
Policeman Glue, Noisy Howell, Miser Grabit- 


all, etc., still proclaim their respective traits ; 
but no dignified writer of fiction now puts such 
placards upon his characters. 

The careful author makes the choice of 
names a matter of earnest research and con- 
sideration. Their fitness is indefinable, ex- 
tremely elusive, and is governed by his own 
taste and individuality. Any one who has not 
given the subject attention will be surprised to 
learn how much more can be done with a char- 
acter after a suitable name has been found than 
previously, and what a clog a poor selection is. 
I do not allow myself to work upon a tale until 
I find fitting names for all its people, and often 
put off writing for days until they can be found. 
There is inspiration in a well-chosen name. 
Entire plots are often suggested by a striking 
name, the traits naturally associating themselves 
with it, and the incidents of the tale or sketch 
easily following. A good name makes the 
imaginary hero or heroine seem more real, and 
without such seeming good writing cannot be 
done. 

In connection with his observations of life, 
the earnest writer should study into the relation 
of names to character, and he will find much 
that is interesting and valuable. Every one 
knows that a man whom people nickname 
“Bob” is a wholly different person from one 
who is always addressed as “ Robert.” The 
connection between name and character is 
closer than is generally supposed, and will 
amply repay study. 

A book for the recording of good proper 
names is a highly useful addition to the refer- 
ence library. Ifa choice cannot be made from 
it, transposition will often solve the difficulty. 
Thus, for instance, Radcliff may become Ard- 
cliff and Darcliff; and, by changing the last 
syllable, Darman, Ardman, and Radman, and 
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so on endlessly. Even so slight a change may 
greatly improve the story. Directories, of 
course, are mines, but much digging is requi- 
site to finda gem. I have found the indexes 
to reports of law cases the very best place in 
which to find good names. Possibly the tradi- 
tions of the law make them more interesting or 
romantic; but, whatever the reason may be, I! 
would advise examination of such sources. 

It seems to me that the choice of proper 
names deserves serious attention. All of us 
have read tales that would have been far better 
had better selections in this respect been made. 
Our realists may contend that no such fitness 
of name to character exists in the natural world, 
and may argue that it is exalted position, in the 
case of an aristocratic family, that renders 
the name euphonious, and that the bad deeds 
of a villain make his name an outlaw to har- 
mony. Against this contention I might point 
out various other unrealities which the very 


nature of writing stories makes necessary; and 
to the argument might reply that, if our impres- 
sion of names is based upon the character of 
the persons to whom they apply, then, in choos- 
ing them for the people of our tales in accord- 
ance with the rule herein suggested, we are only 
copying a phenomenon of the natural world. 

A written story is, after all, like a picture or 
a statue, only a work of art —a representation 
of life. Anartist would not mar the beauty of a 
landscape by placing an unsightly object in the 
foreground, nor would a sculptor ruin the grace- 
ful marble form by chiseling a deformed hand 
or foot. Each strives to make every minute 
detail conform to the general harmony. One 
unmusical word may destroy the sweetness of 
a poem, or a false chord mar the cadence of a 
hymn. Character names are an important part 


of fiction, and a poorly-chosen name may spoil a 
beautiful story. 


HarrisBurG, Penn. 


Howard Markle Hoke. 








For several years publications of all kinds 
have teemed with articles filled with advice for 
young writers. The ambitious young author 
has been told to write only on one side of the 
paper, always to use black ink, not to roll his 
manuscripts, to cultivate a neat, legible hand- 
writing, to revise with great care, and to have 
great patience with the editor upon whom he 
may inflict his early efforts. 

_ Again and again, he has been warned not to 
offer a treatise on Chinese metaphysics to a 
popular magazine, or a light society sketch 
to an encyclopedia. He has been advised to 


get a copy of the publication to which admit- 
tance is sought, to note carefully its contents, 
and then act accordingly. He has been warned 
that if the periodical in question has not hitherto 
used serials or comic verses, it is not likely 
to use them; that if it has never printed short 
stories containing more than 5,000 words, it 


KEEPING TRACK OF MANUSCRIPTS. 








would be a waste of postage to send the editor 
a story twice as long. He has been reminded 
that it is hardly a judicious thing to send theo- 
logical discussions to a secular sheet, or epics 
anywhere. 

To win respect in the editorial sanctum, the 
young writer has been counseled not to write 
long letters to the editor, or to think it neces- 
sary to explain what his article was about, or to 
supply articles regularly each week or month, 
or to tell the editor that he is young and inex- 
perienced, or to work on the editor’s sympa- 
thies, or to ask the editor to tear up or burn the 
manuscript if he cannot use it, or, finally, to 
fasten all hope upon a single publication, when 
there are hundreds in the land. 

Now, all this is very important and useful ad- 
vice — important to the young literary aspirant 
and useful to the overworked editor. But there 
are scores, who have learned these rudimentary 
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lessons, who would like to have their instructors 
go alittle further and give them points upon 
marketing and keeping trace of their manu- 
scripts. THE WRITER has had much to say in 
this line, and it has been of great practical 
value to young authors, and to older ones, 
too. 

For the last seven or eight years, in addition 
to my regular daily work, I have mailed from 
two to six manuscripts each week. Some 
have been accepted immediately, others have 
not been heard from in any way for months, 
others have been accepted, but not paid for 
until they were printed, after the lapse of a 
month, a year, or, perhaps, even five years. It 
soon became a great task upon the memory to 
keep track of these manuscripts. After several 
years’ experience the following blank was de- 
vised and adopted : — 


when it is returned. In case the article is 
accepted, space is provided for entering the 
amount paid for it, the rate per 1,000 words, 
the date of payment, and any comment that may 
be of future value. The attached skeleton letter 
has been very useful, since it says, when it is 
filled out, all that needs to be said in almost 
every case. ‘ 

This plan has been all that could be desired 
in keeping track of manuscripts, but in another 
way it has been of even greater value. In the 
past two or three years I have made nearly 500 
entries of manuscripts sent away. It is easy to 
see that these stubs furnish a record of very 
helpful information. 

For instance: I have found that the Youth's 
Companion almost invariably accepts or rejects 
a manuscript in about two weeks, always pays 
when the manuscript is accepted, and, if the 





RECORD OF MS. 
es 


Amount paid, $ 
Date of payment 


Remarks 


: is offered at your usual rates. 


Dear Sir: — 


er eee eee eee eee eee ee reer eee 


If not available, please return, 


for which find stamps enlosed. 


Very truly yours, 





This blank provides for recording the title of 
the article, the class of composition to which 
it belongs, the number of words in it, or its es- 
timated length. It also provides address and 
date lines, so that if it should be returned three 
times it can be sent away again each time 
without making an entry on a new page. A 
line is added for each entry, so that a record can 
be made as to the condition of the manuscript 


manuscript is rejected, returns it in good con- 
dition. There is a New York publication which 
has very different information checked up 
against it. This publication has been tardy 
in reading articles, slow in paying for them, 
and in one case a story of several chapters 
sent to its editor was lost. Experience has 
shown that it is a good publication to leave 
alone. 
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If any of the readers of THE WRITER have 
any trouble in keeping track of their manu- 
scripts, or would like to keep a compact record 
of their work, this system can be relied upon to 


give satisfaction. It is not copyrighted, and 
any one is welcome to use it who cares to. 
F. M. Howard. 
New York, N. Y. 





MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


We have, all of us, learned that the story of 
any human life, even the humblest and most un- 
eventful, would be full of interest if truly and 
sympathetically told. 

If this is true of human life as a whole, it is 
more strikingly true of those lives which have 
put themselves en rapport with large classes of 
people by what may be presumed to be, in a 
measure, self-revelations. 

In reading the works of all the great masters 
of Fiction, we are constantly peering after the 
man behind the mask. The life of the author 
himself interests us more deeply than his great- 
est creations, especially if we ourselves, how- 
ever modestly, venture to claim a share in that 
magic freemasonry which knits together in one 
band all the devotees of Literature. To us it is 
the greatest of the arts and its masters are the 
crowned leaders of the world. 

And so, though the subject of this sketch 
assures me that there is “really nothing to tell,” 
I am certain that even the outward aspects of 
this life, which is, to those who read between 
the lines, more than half hinted, will yield some- 
what of interest and helpfulness to those who, 
not having won reputation, dream of it afar off. 

Maria Louise Pool is jn every sense a daugh- 
ter of the soil. Born in the old Bay State, not 
far from that rugged coast the salty flavor of 
which gives pungency to many of her earlier 
stories, never having traveled excepting in her 
own country, and having an almost passionate 
attachment to her home, she came to woman- 
hood surrounded by its influences, apparent and 
latent, its historic earth meaning more to her 
than a kingdom the other side of the ocean, its 
capital city the one city of the world, its literary 
coterie the spur of her ambition and the Mecca 





of her hopes. I do not know how far she has 
outgrown the worship of her early idols, though, 
I dare say, some of them were found to be mere 
simulacra, men of straw, without weight or sub- 
stance; but, as a girl of acertain latent intensity 
of nature, which you felt rather than defined, it 
did her no harm to have before her such models 
and heroes as the New England classic authors. 
Ideals and tastes inspired and formed by such 
writers as Lowell, and Holmes, and Rose Terry 
Cooke, and Mrs. Spofford, and the rest of the 
long chain of illustrious names, which, for 
twenty years, made the Atlantic Monthly the 
star of the magazine world, are good working 
forces and precious capital to an ambitious 
writer. No doubt by them Miss Pool was 
helped to handle her creations in a manner all 
her own. 

She began to write e4rly for many periodi- 
cals and newspapers. Some of her stories ap- 
peared in the Ga/axy, that New York magazine 
which came as a protest against New England 
exclusiveness, and, like all protests unsus- 
tained by wealth and influence, died too soon. 
Later, the Mew York Post and Tribune began 
to welcome her papers. Her first book, “A Va- 
cation in a Buggy,” is an aggregation of letters 
contributed to the Mew York Evening Post. 
Their freshness, humor, and, perhaps most of 
all, their individual flavor attracted the attention 
of the publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
and they solicited of the author permission to 
put them into covers. The result is a bright 


and charming little book. 

It was soon after the appearance of this first 
book that Miss Pool made her second visit to 
the South, this time tarrying for some weeks 
in the mountains of North Carolina. While 
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she was here the proof-sheets of “Tenting at 
Stony Beach” passed through her hands, and 
out of this visit came the inspiration of numer- 
ous attractive letters to the Mew York Tribune, 
and, later, of “ Dally,” up to that date her most 
important work. 

Her studies of the poor white type of moun- 
taineer are most perfectly realized in the slight 
sketch of Dally’s miserable brother, whose 
dwarfed soul had a single noble attribute — his 
love for “thur mountings.” Dally herselt is in- 
debted for her gifts and graces mainly to her 
creator’s imagination. Like Miss ‘Murfree’s 
heroines, she was made, not born. 7 

Following “ Dally” appeared in surprisingly 
rapid succession, “ Roweny in Boston,” “ Mrs. 
Keats Bradford,” “The Two  Salvinis,” 
“ Katharine North,” and “ Out of Step,” all of 
them testifying that Miss Pool is at her best 
when her foot is on her native heath and her 
types are of her own New England. 

This is not meant as ungracious criticism. 
This world is not a microcosm, and whoever takes 
it for his field must inevitably miss some of its 
most notable and splendid details — those salient 
details which the specialist eagerly appropri- 
ates. 

Miss Pool’s genre pictures of New England 
have an honored niche of their own in our lit- 
erature. They are not like the work of some 
of the older writers, but they are like New 
England. They may not have that subtle, elu- 
sive grace which we call the literary quality, 
but that skill which selects from the great mass 
of common-place, humdrum living that which is 
individual and characteristic and photographs 
it with such startling vividness that the secret 
of itself stands revealed — what is it but the 
highest literary art? Surely this must be 
genius which thrills us with interest in the for- 
tunes of persons whom in actual life we should 
dislike, which moves us to smiles and laughter 
and to tears as readily, which enwraps us and 
penetrates us, without and within, with the 
atmosphere of New England, which renews for us 
the breath of her pine woods, the pale beauty 
of her late spring, the sense of her thrift, her 
comfort and “faculty,” her shrewd common- 
sense, with its twinkle of humor, her kindly, 
warm heart under its snow of reticence and 


silence, her straight-laced morals, so alien to 
this generation, and unpractical ideals yet more 
alien, and so strangely incompatible with the 
restof the New England character! You can 
tell your friend of the West or South that if he 
wishes to know New England, he may read Miss 
Pool’s stories, and his future personal knowl- 
edge will not belie you. 

I think it is their very veraciousness 
which has made some home critics luke- 
warm or indifferent. Possibly, New Eng- 
land does not like tosee herself “as in a 
glass,” for the picture is not wholly flatter- 
ing. It has the merciless truthfulness of 
the photograph. The high cheek bones and 
stern visage of the old Puritan are there. 
The outlines are too hard for beauty some- 
times, too severe, too literal. We thought we 
had changed all that, comfortably outgrown it, 
become quite modern and gracefully conven- 
tional, and, behold, here comes one who shows 
us that blood tells, tells for all time and under 
all conditions, and can by no means of sophisti- 
cal draping ever be permanently concealed. 

Verily, Praise-God-Bare-bones and Miss Sar- 
*geant, of the Browning club, are blood-relations. 

New York loves New England, — and smiles 
at her whimsies,—and reaches out a cordial 
hand to this delightful artist, but the soul of 
cautious New England doubts. Let us wait 
awhile! Do we really look like that? In the 
mean time, is it possible that we have, right 
here, the great American Novel —and not one, 
but several ? 

It almost goes without saying that such stories 
as these of Miss Pool’s are not done as tasks, 
or primarily for financial rewards. She is a 
natural writer and has always loved her work, 
and, most fortunately, she has had no tastes in- 
compatible with a whole-hearted devotion to it. 
Though not unsocial, she is indifferent to society 
in the popularsense. Most of her life has been 
spent away from great towns and their distrac- 
tions. Such seclusion, indeed, has been essen- 
tial. The exactions of a peculiarly nervous 
organization were early recognized and the 
needful concessions were made not unwillingly. 
Always a lover of the country, she has found in 
the retirement of the old farmhouse, where, un- 
til recently, she has dwelt for many years, not 
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only a happy home in the company of the friend 
of her heart, but also the leisure and quietude 
suited to nourish her genius. 

The devotion of her faithful friend, intelli- 
gent, sympathetic, unselfish, tender, has been 
an important element in Miss Pool’s life and a 
factor in her success. By her, all troublesome 
worries have been kept at bay, all vexations de- 
prived of their sting, and the common cares of 
their dual life cheerfully assumed. The friend- 
ship of these two women, cemented more firmly 
as the years go by, adds a touch of romance to 
their dignified and noble lives. May it be long 
before the unkindness of fate breaks the tie. 

Miss Pool’s life has not been marked by 
vicissitudes. It has been full of congenial 
work, varied only by simple diversions. For 
some years she kept a riding pony for her use; 
later an afternoon drive with the horse that was 
“not a woman’s horse ” was wont to brush the 
cobwebs from her brain. Though a true lover 
of fine scenery, she is a bad traveler, the inci- 
dents of the journey making havoc with her 
nerves. Lovers of dogs will be pleased to know 
that she is one of that unnamed guild, and, as 
she says, “proud to have them for friends.” 
Two beautiful terriers are distinguished. mem- 
bers of her family, and never to be long sep- 
arated from her without grief. 

Miss Pool’s hours of work are always in the 
morning. Her characters are, she says, “ real 
folks” to her, and if she keeps their company 
late in the day, she is apt to be up with them till 


the small hours. But from nine to twelve she 
is nearly always busy at her desk. 

She has not reached her present distinction 
at a bound, but, like others, has found that the 
majority of editors do not hanker after manu- 
script from any one upon whom the world has 
not set its seal of approval. She corfesses to 
having “a fine collection of the printed forms 
of refusal from publications.” The form of 
declination that pleased her sense of the humor- 
ous most was that of the magazine which 
thanked her for the opportunity of reading her 
manuscript, but “preferred to publish matter 
that its readers liked.” She is, at present, tak- 
ing an enforced rest on account of impaired 
health. Her large circle of readers will warmly 
hope that this recess will not need to be long, 
and that the future will be affluent of successes 
for one who has so bravely earned them. 

So far as the present writer is aware, Maria 
Louise Pool is the only New England story- 
writer who has not been helped in her career by 
birth, position, friends, or influence. She may 
well be proud of her fame, for she has won it 
solely by her own gifts and industry. Her 
heart beats warm and strong with the life-blood 
of the people. So born and so nurtured, she 
has become their best interpreter and is, in the 
truest sense, a writer of that great To-day, 
which so boldly lords it over the fast darkening 
Past. 

Amanda M. Hale. 


RoseLanp, La. 





LIVING BY THE PEN. 


For the information of those who may be dis- 
couraged by the assertion that it is impossible 
for the young author to subsist by the fruits 
of his pen, I wish to say that, without any 
previous effort in that line, I took up that very 
task in January, 1894, and since then have sup- 
ported a family of five comfortably without 
any aid from other sources. Therefore, I say 





that what I have done others can do, and that 
young writers who have ability can subsist on 
pen efforts if they combine with it an idea of the 
value of time and the use of business methods 
in disposing of their articles. 

A woman is said to be greatly handicapped 
when she attempts to dispose of literary ma- 
terial. I venture to dispute this, for a woman 
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who can write well is welcomed and receives 
her full meed of praise. In a newspaper office 
it is hard to convince the city editor that a 
woman can do the work usually given to a man, 
but if the woman has “a nose for news,” courage, 
and does n’t mind wetting her dress and burning 
off her overshoes getting a good description of 
a few fires, she can conquer even the eity 
editor, and comes in for praise. If she takes a 
man’s work, and does it “man well,” there will 


not long be discrimination against her. News 
paper work, except the insignificant average 
society work (which is not real newspaper 
work ), is hard for a woman, but it is the best 
training the literary worker can have. Never 
can she forget the terse phrase: ‘‘Get the meat 
ax!” or see the lopping off of her superfluous 
phrases and numerous ill-placed adjectives, 
without learning to be careful in composition. 
Elizabeth Cherry Haire. 


Cincinnati, O. 





MORE PERSONAL TRIBUTES TO DR. HOLMES. 


The following tributes to the memory of Dr. 
Holmes were received too late for publication 
in the Holmes Memorial number of THE 
WRITER : — 


The last time I saw Dr. Holmes, except in 
public, was at his home in Beverly, three sum- 
mers ago. He seemed very well, but as he put 
on his spectacles to read a paragraph from a 
book by his side, he said : — 

“Not that there is anything the matter with 
my eyes, but books are not so well printed now 
as they used. to be; and, though voices don’t 
sound quite so clear as they did when I was 
younger, it’s from no defect in my hearing — 
people don’t speak distinctly in these days; 
and if my step is not so firm as it was once, it 
is only because the sidewalks are uneven!” 

Thus, with grace and cheer, he dismissed 
lightly the infirmities of age. 

Edna Dean Proctor. 


I read the “ Autocrat” when I was a boy, and 
thus Dr. Holmes became the first American 
writer tome. I have since come to know Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, and Poe; but somehow I 
have never moved the “ Autocrat ” from the place 
it took when I was a boy. I always think of it 
just as I do of the dear old doctor — as sweet. 


There are not a great many written things 
which have that quality, I think. 
Thos. Nelson Page. 





1 have only reached home this afternoon from 
Europe. I found your request awaiting me. I 
suppose your November number is already out, 
so that it is too late for me to express in it my 
sense of the great loss it is, not only to the 
world of letters, but to the world of loving 
friends who held him dear, that Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has left the sphere so long 
enriched by his gracious presence. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 


28 RuTanp Squarg, Boston, November 6, 1894. 





My heart is too full yet of our loss to write 
of Dr. Holmes. He is the last of our great; 
and none of them were dearer to the American 
people. E. S. P. Ward. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 





Yours, asking for a paragraph, came too 
late. Pray don’t think me churlish. If I could 
have had your letter in time, believe me, I 
should have plucked with sad, sweet pleasure 
the greenest bay leaf in the Sierras for the tomb 
of dear, gentle, genial, and whole-souled Dr. 
Holmes. Foaquin Miller. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who‘has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7 
* * 


With this number closes the seventh volume 
of THE WrITER. The January number will 
include a title-page and complete index for the 
volume. The bound volume of THE WRITER 
for 1894 will be ready soon after January 1, in 
uniform style with previous bound volumes of 





the magazine, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of $1.50. 
* . » 

Subscribers whose subscriptions may expire 
with the present number are respectfully asked 
to send in their renewal orders as soon as may 
beconvenient. Itis the rule of THE WRITER 
not to send the magazine after the term of sub- 
scription has expired, unless a renewal order, 
with remittance, is received. It is hoped that 
every present subscriber will renew his sub- 
scription, and if renewal orders are sent in as 
soon as the current number is at hand, some in- 
convenience in the publication office will be 
saved, and delay in the receipt of the maga- 
zine will be prevented. Friends of THE 
WRITER will greatly help the magazine if they 
will recommend it to others, or send in new 
subscriptions together with their own renewals. 
THE WRITER needs many new subscribers to 
enable it to attain the development requisite for 
its greatest usefulness. Those who know the 
magazine and find it helpful and will recommend 
it to their friends will by so doing help them- 
selves, the publishers, and those whose atten- 
tion is directed to the publication. 

«* 7 

For a young writer, or in fact for any one inter- 
ested in literary work, a subscription for THE 
WRITER, or a set of bound volumes of THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR, will make a most 
attractive Christmas present. The seven bound 
volumes of THE WRITER, from 1887 to 1894 in- 
clusive, will be sent, prepaid to any part of the 
United States or Canada, for $10. If ordered 
separately, the seven volumes would cost 
$11.50. For $11 the seven bound volumes of 
Tue WRITER and a subscription for 1895 will 
be given. Acomplete set of THE AUTHOR — 
three bound volumes — will be added for $5 
additional. The bound volumes of THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR together make an 
invaluable encyclopedia of information about 
authors and the methods of literary work. The 
books are attractively bound in cloth, with gold 
lettering on back and side, and will be a useful 
and ornamental addition to the shelves of any 
library. 

a*e 

Speaking of libraries, friends of THE WRITER 

will do the magazine a service by asking libra- 
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rians to order the bound volumes and enter 
their subscriptions for their libraries, or by 
“Sending to the publishers the names of libraries 


where THE WRITER is not catalogued. As a 


magazine of practical information about authors 
and the methods of authorship, THE WRITER 
ought to be in every public library, and ex- 
perience has shown that librarians are quick to 
order it when it has been recommended to them 
or asked for by their readers. The publishers 
do not hesitate to ask such favors of their 
readers, for the reason that from the beginning 
the main purpose of THE WRITER has been to 
be helpful to those to whose attention it should 
come, and so it may rightfully ask reciprocal 
help in extending its circulation and its useful- 
ness. 





> 


THE NATIONAL AMATEUR PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 





The National Amateur Press Association is 
a unique literary organization. The associa- 
tion has quite a large membership of young 
men and women who write merely for the 
pleasure it gives them and for the educational 
value of the work. The editors and authors of 
the “N. A. P. A.” make writing a recreation 
rather than a vocation. With some other source 
of income to make existence sure, they write 
with their minds at ease, undistracted by any 
anxiety regarding cruel editors, for their pro- 
ductions are sure of publication in some of the 
various amateur magazines. 

The amateur writer is not a competitor of his 
professional brother. In fact, many profes- 
sional writers are members of the “ N. A. P. A,” 
and contribute to its literature. 

The “N. A. P. A.,” as it now is, is a boon to 
the educated invalid, or the ennuyé, or the lazy 
littérateur. The literary empiric, the dabbler, 
the indolent writer of society verse, finds much 
amusement in the institution. But there are 
also connected with the association many young 
men and women who write for the amateur press 
for the practice it gives them. Many ambitious 
amateurs make the “N. A. P. A.” a stepping- 
stone to professional literary work. 

There are, in many of the towns and cities of 
America, local clubs that are off-shoots of the 


parent society. These local clubs publish of- 
ficial organs and other papers, and greatly assist 
in keeping the national association ina flourish- 


ing condition. Franklin C. Fohnson. 
Boonvitte, N. Y. 





QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





(1.) If an author, after copyrighting a novel, 
wishes to change the title, what must he do? _ 

(2.) Doesa short article have on the whole as 
good a chance with the monthlies at one season 
as at another, or are there times to be avoided? 
When is the best time to submit a serial? How 
long beforehand are magazines “made up” for 
the coming year in detail ? R. R. 

[(1.) If it is desired to change the copy- 
righted title of a novel before the book is pub- 
lished, all the author need do is to copyright 
the new title and proceed‘as if the earlier copy- 
right had not been secured. It is seldom ad- 
visable to change the title of a book after its 
publication, but if such a change is made, both 
the new title and the old should be used on the 
title page, and the new title should be entered 
for copyright, so that the copyright inscription 
may read, — for instance, — “ Copyright, 1882 
and 1894, by John Smith.” 

(2.) It does not matter, as a general thing, 
at what season of the year a manuscript, either 
long or short, to be published serially or other- 
wise,is submitted to a magazine, excepting that 
a “timely” article must not be submitted so 
late that the editor cannot by any possibility in- 
clude it in his forms. The main features of the 
March magazines —the leading magazines, that 
is to say — are practically settled now ( Decem- 
ber 1). The January magazines are mostly 
printed, and the February magazines are practi- 
cally in type, with most of the illustrations 
made. In each case there may be forms left 
open for late matter which must go in, and 
which cannot be obtained far in advance, but 
the casual contributor has no interest in such 
pages. Of course, the smaller the magazine, 
the later it can hold back its forms, and some 
of the big periodicals, like the Forum, the 
Review of Reviews, and the North American 
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Review, which make it a point to discuss timely 
topics, print their final forms only shortly before 
publication day. It is significant, however, that 
although Dr. Holmes died October 7, the only 
large November magazines which had a signed 
article regarding him were the Forum and the 
Review of Reviews. \t was possible for THE 
WRITER to make its November issue a “ Holmes 
Memorial Number” because it does not go to 
press usually until the last day of the month. 
—W. H. H.] 


What is the usual rule for the make-up of 
a book? Should the preface precede the table 
of contents, and where does the dedication 
come ? L. O. S. 

{ The usual order in the make-up of a book 
is: Half-title, with reverse blank; full title with 
reverse blank, or with copyright notice on re- 
verse ; dedication, with reverse blank; preface ; 
table of contents ; list of illustrations; body of 
the work; appendix; glossary; index. The 
copyright notice must appear either on the title 
page or its reverse; generally it is printed on 
the reverse. None of the divisions mentioned 
above should begin on a left-hand page. If a 
list of errata is necessary, it may follow either 
the list of illustrations or the index. — w. H. H. ] 


What are the rules governing the use of the 
editorial “ we”? H. A. B. 

[The best modern practice is to use the 
editorial “we” as little as possible. Editorial 
writers on a paper which has more than one 
editor may properly use “ we” if the editorials 
are unsigned, since it is understood that each 
writer speaks not alone for himself, but for his 
associates in the conduct of the paper. Even 
in such cases, however, the best papers avoid 
the use of “we” as much as possible, prefer- 
ring to say “The Yournal thinks” or “The 
Press believes,” rather than “we believe” or 
“we think.” In the case of signed articles, 
whether they are editorial or not, the editorial 
“we” should never be used, and the writer 
who uses the stilted “we” in speaking of him- 
self in a letter submitting a manuscript to an 
editor may be sure beforehand that the manu- 
script will be rejected. The simple, direct, 
modest “I” should take the place of “we,” 
or “the writer,” or any set phrase in any article 


followed or preceded by the writer’s signature- 
The Mew York Herald even goes so far as to 
instruct its reporters to use “I” in unsigned 
news articles, so that instead of saying “ When 
the Herald reporter called on Mr. Depew yes- 
terday,” the Hera/d reporter would say , “ When 
I called on Mr. Depew yesterday.” It is 
questionable whether the use of “1” in such 
unsigned articles is justifiable. In‘the case, 
however, of a paper which has only one editor, 
whose name appears at the top of the editorial 
column, “I” may properly be used in editorial 
articles, even though they are not signed. 
— W. H. H.] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Can any reader of THE WRITER give me some 
information about the following poem, whether 
it is a translation or original, if there are more 
lines, and who the author is? 


Off by the voiceless, viewless shore 
My weary spirit evermore 
Wanders where oft it went before, 
Searching for the pathway o’er, 
Unto the gates and golden floor, 
Looking, longing evermore. 


Weary search, it ceases never, 
Peering into mists that sever 
This land from that, alas! forever. 


Can none the silence ever break ? 

Will none recross the phantom lake, 

Or hither voyage ever take 

To bring from lands that Prophets spake 
One messenger of all that make 

The silent armies of the dead ? 


“* Not one,” the answering silence said, 
In sullen, low, and deep refrain ; 

‘* Out from those mists of solemn main 
Not one shall e’er come back again.” 


I have quoted the lines from memory, so I 
may not have given them correctly. 

Olivia T. Closson. 

WasnincTon, D. C. 

Permit to say that I have read with a keen 
appreciation and delight, and perhaps with a 
jealous eye, the personal tributes to the late 
Dr. O. W. Holmes in your last issue. I 
would like to add, if I may, that to me he has 
been a veritable sunbeam, the warmth and glow 
of which can never leaveme. I am reminded of 
one thing he said, the principle of which seems 
to me to explain so much, to be of so great im- 
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portance to mankind, that I fain would call the 
attention of a world to it. I may not give 
the exact words, neither can I say in which of 
his works I found it, but it was something like 
this: If, in laying aside a vice or vicious habit, 
one fails to put in its place some active prin- 
ciple of good, the character will grow narrow, 
will deteriorate. 

I cannot doubt his greatness, for he has 
awakened that love which is greatest of all; 
neither do I doubt that the secret of his great- 
ness was the “childlike spirit,” his reverence 
for everything good and sacred, and his noble 
sympathy with his kind. These are things that 


cannot let his name perish. A. &. Graham. 
Granp Rapips, Mich. 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 





Mr. Greenhalge will remain 


Mr. Greenhalge will remain 
: at the State House. The 


at the State ouse. The 


people will declare their de- 
sire to have him remain in no 
uncertain tones. —Lynn Daily 
Press. 


There are no armed bodies 
of Kolbites coming to the 
capital and none is expected. 
— Montgomery Despatch in 
New York Sun. 


All doubts as to the wide- 
spread popularity of football 
were effectually set at rest 
yesterday morning when the 
Sun appeared with the results 
. ost an ae 100 ag 
played on nksgiving day. 
—New York Sun. ; 





people will declare in no un- 
certain tones their desire to 
have him remain. 


There are no armed bodies 
of Kolbites coming to the 
capital and none are expected. 


All doubts as to the wide- 
spread popularity of football 
were effectually set at rest 
yesterday morning when the 
Sun ap d with the results 
of no fewer than 100 games 
played on Thanksgiving day. 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tua Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better.) 

“None” for “ No Other.” — The vigor with 
which the Mew York Sun repels any criticism of 
its English shows that it realizes the importance 
of correctness. When it says: “In no country 
in the world is the dictionary held in such es- 
teem as in the United States,” it means, of 
course, in no other country. No doubt its 
fighting editor will be down upon me with kicks 
and cuffs, reminding me of Macaulay, and 
pleading “usage,” but I decline in advance to 
be thus extinguished. Usage covers many sins, 


but it cannot be made to justify saying “ none,” 

when we mean “no other,” though it be what 

Dr. Holmes called “a Macaulay flower” of 

style. H. L. R., JR. 
WincuesTer, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Metuops or AuTHors. By Dr. Hugo Erichsen. 170 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Boston: The Writer Publishing Company 
1894. 


Not only all who write, but all who read, are 
interested to know how great authors have 
achieved their work, to see them in the work- 
shop, so to speak, and to be informed about the 
methods of production of the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature. To those who read such 
information it is interesting, because it heightens 
their enjoyment of the books they love; while 
to those who write it is valuable, because it 

ives them almost the only instruction available 
in the literary art, and teaches them by example 
how their own literary work may be lightened or 
improved. Dr. Erichsen has written both for 
the reader and the writer in his attractive and 
entertaining book, and the writer will find it as 
instructive as the reader will find it fascinating. 
Much of the material for the book has been 
gathered directly from the authors themselves, 
and the rest has been taken from authentic 
sources. Not only American and English 
writers, but the writers of France, Germany, 
and other European writers, are included in’ the 
work. The information gathered is divided 
into chapters, entitled: Eccentricities in Com- 
position; Care in Literary Production; Speed 
in Writing; Influence Upon Writers of Time 
and Place; Writing Undér Difficulties; Aids 
to Inspiration; Favorite Habits of Work; 
Goethe, Dickens, Schiller, and Scott; Burning 
Midnight Oil; Literary Partnership; Ano- 
nymity in Authorship; System in Novel-writing ;. 
Traits of Musical Composers; The Hygiene of 
Writing; and A Humorist’s Regimen. There 
is hardly a page in the book that does not give 
some useful suggestion to students of author- 
ship, and those who read it simply for enter- 
tainment will find it full of fascinating interest. 
An INTRODUCTION To THE STUDY OF ENGLISH Fiction. By 

William Edward Simonds. 240 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston : 

D. C. Heath & Co. 1894. 

Professor Simonds has aimed to tell in out- 
line the story of the development of English 
fiction, and to indicate the characteristics of 
successive epochs in its growth. The first part 
of his book is made up of chapters on Old Eng- 
lish Story-Tellers; The Romance at the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth; The Rise of the Novel; 
The Perfection of the Novel; Tendencies of 
To-day; and Books for Reference and Reading. 
These chapters fill ninety pages. The other 
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150 pages of the book are filled with typical 
selections from English literature, followed by 
an index. 

Vest Pocket MANUAL oF PRINTING. 86 pp. 

cents. Chicago: The Inland Printer Co. 1894. 

Not only printers, but authors, editors, news- 
paper men, publishers, and all who have any- 
thing to do with the printer’s art, will find this 
little pocket manual a helpful and convenient 
reference book. It includes the essential rules 
of punctuation and capitalization, some remarks 
on style, a corrected page of proof showing the 
right use of proof-reader’s marks, rules for the 
make-up of a book, information about the im- 
position and size of books, sizes of the un- 
trimmed leaf, the type standard, the number of 
words in a square inch of type, directions for 
securing copyright, a complete set of diagrams 
for the imposition of forms, and numerous 
tables, and hints and suggestions for printers 
of much practical value. The book is of con- 
venient size for the vest-pocket, where the owner 
is likely to carry it for constant reference. 
Presswork. A practical hand-book for the use of pressmen 

and their apprentices. By William J. Kelly. 96pp. Cloth, 

$1.50. Chicago: The Inland Printer Co. 1894. 

Mr. Kelly is the superintendent of the web 
color printing department of the Mew York 
World. What he does n’t know about practi- 
cal printing isn’t worth knowing, and he tells 
about all that he does know in this compactly- 
written book. It is a comprehensive treatise on 
presswork of all kinds, describing the various 
methods of making ready forms on cylinder and 
bed and platen presses, giving detailed directions 
for overlaying and underlaying, the prepara- 
tion of tympans of all kinds, the treatment of 
inks, the care of rollers, the selection of papers, 
—everything, in short, that the modern press- 
man needs to know. The book is the result of 
thirty years’ experience in active presswork, 
and as such it is invaluable to publishers and 
printers. 


Leather, 75 


Turee Boys on an Evectricat Boat. By John Trowbridge. 
215 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1894. 


In the guise of a fascinating story of the ad- 
ventures of three boys, who enjoy a great many 
interesting and exciting experiences, Professor 
Trowbridge gives his readers a great deal of 
practical lacaleies about the wonders of elec- 
tricity. His book has all the absorbing inter- 
est of a live boys’ story, and it has a practical 
value besides, which makes it a welcome addi- 
tion to juvenile literature. 

Tue Srory or a Bap Boy. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Holiday edition, with illustrations 4 A. B. Frost. 286 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 


At last Mr. Aldrich’s delightful “Story of a 
Bad Boy” has been adequately illustrated. Mr. 
Frost has entered fully into the spirit of the 





¢ 


book, and his admirable pictures, reproduced 
in this handsome holiday edition, are as full of 
fascinating interest as the story is itself — and 
there could be no higher praise. Pictures and 
text together make one of the most charming 
books imaginable, and one that will, no doubt, 
be taken down as a welcome gift from countless 
Christmas trees. 


Rounp THE Rep Lamp. By A. Conan Doyle. Second edi- 
tion. 307 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1894. 

Not all the admirers of Conan Doyle will 
agree with him that it is the province of fiction 
to treat of painful things as well as cheerful 
ones. It may be true, as he says, that a tale 
which may startle the reader out of his usual 
grooves of thought, and shocks him into seri- 
ousness, plays the part of the alterative and 
tonic in medicine, bitter to the taste, but bracing 
in the result. Real life, however, contains so 
much that is bitter—and bracing, possibly — 
that there is hardly need of fiction to fulfil the 
purpose of “the alterative and the tonic.” 
Humankind needs to be cheered and amused 
rather than shocked and depressed, as arule, 
and it may well be doubted, after all, whether 
anything is gained by depicting the darker side 
of life with microscopic realism. There are 
only two or three stories in “ The Red Lamp,” 
however, which the objector to morbid realism 
would have had left out of the collection. “His 
First Operation” is one of these. ‘“ The Curse 
of Eve” is perhaps another, and “ The Case of 
Lady Sannox” is the worst of all. It is difficult 
to see what excuse there could be for its pub- 
lication, or what good could possibly result 
from it. 

With this criticism made, so far as the rest of 
the volume is concerned the critic has only tocom- 
mend. The chief characteristic of Dr. Doyle’s 
stories is their strength, and the next is the 
truthful vigor of their realism. Of these “facts 
and fancies of medical life,’—the red lamp in 
England being the usual sign of the general 
practitioner, — only one or two are weak in any 
sense. and there is not one that is not interest- 
ing. In “A Medical Document” Dr. Doyle 
makes some amusing remarks about the uses 
of medicine in popular fiction, that is to say, of 
what the folk die of, or what diseases are made 
most use of in novels. ‘“ Some,” he says, “are 
worn to pieces, and others, which are equall 
common in real life, are never mentioned. 
Typhoid is fairly frequent, but scarlet fever is 
unknown. Heart disease is common, but then 
heart disease, as we know it, is usually the 
sequel of some foregoing disease, of which we 
never hear anything in the romance. Then 
there is the mysterious malady called brain 
fever, which always attacks the Benen after a 
crisis, but which is unknown under that name 
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to the text-books. People when they are over- 
excited in novels fall down ina fit. In a fairly 
large experience I have never known any one 
to do so in real life. The small complaints 
simply don’texist. Nobody ever gets shingles, 
or quinsy, or mumps in a novel. All the 
diseases, too, belong to the upper part of the 
body. The novelist never strikes below the 
belt.” Fiction writers may get some useful 
hints from Dr. Doyle’s suggestions. 


Tue Boox or THe Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 


entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 

. through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. Part XII. 40 pp. Paper, $1.00. 
Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 1894. 
Part XII. of the Bancroft Book of the Fair 

concludes the chapter relating to the depart- 

ment of horticulture and forestry, and begins 
the description of the department of mines, 
mining, and metallurgy. The pictures are ex- 
ceedingly fine and interesting, equal in all re- 
spects to expensive photographs, while the 
letterpress is satisfactory. The full-page pic- 
tures in this number include a view across the 

South canal, the administration plaza, a bird’s- 

eye view of the exposition, the mining building, 

north front, and a general view of the depart- 
ment of mining. 

Tus AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PuHoTO- 
GRAPHIC Times ALMANAC FOR 1895. 438 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Scovill & Adams Co. 1894. 

The latest achievements in photography are 
described and illustrated in this standard annual, 
the appearance of which is looked forward to 
from year to year by all photographers. The 
pabtiders say that the book now has reached a 
sale of more than 20,000 copies. Besides valu- 
able calendars, formulas, tables, etc., and up-to- 
date articles describing interesting photographic 
experiments, the volume has more than eighty 
fine illustrations, many of them full-page pic- 
tures. Every photographer will want to have a 
copy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





[All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 





How TuHAnKFut was Bewitcuep. By James K. Hosmer. 
299 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1894. 


SAINT AND SINNER. Fanny May. 216 pp. Paper, so 
cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. ake. ° 


From Heaven To New York. By Isaac George Reed, Jr. 
see Pp, Paver, so cents. New York: Optimus Printing 
. &- 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Photography in Copying. — Not long ago I 
had occasion to copy a number of pages of 





‘a book which was at my disposal only for a very 


limited time. It occurred to me that I mightsave 
time and ensure accuracy by doing the copying 
required with my camera. Setting up the book 
before the camera and focussing so that the 
image on the ground glass was somewhat re- 
duced, I found that I could get two pages of an 
octavo volume on a 5 x 8 plate and still have 
the print completely legible. In only a part 
of the short time at my disposal I made all 
the plates I wanted, developing them afterward 
at myleisure. Bromide prints from them made 
perfect copy for the compositor. For copying 
music, diagrams, pictures, letterpress in foreign 
languages, shorthand notes, or technical prints 
of any kind, the camera is far more useful than 
the pen. What I want now is some kind of 
paper that can be printed on directly through 
the lens, to save the necessity of developing a 
plate and printing from it afterward. It does not 
matter if the copy is a negative and not a posi- 
tive. For the purposes of the compositor it can 
be made a positive by setting it up reversed 
against the light. If any reader of THE 
WRITER can suggest such a paper, I shall be 


glad to hear from him. A. F. 
Boston, Mass. 


Clipping with a Pin.— An editorial friend 
showed me recently that it is about as easy to 
get a clipping from a newspaper with a pin as it 
is with a pair of shears,— especially if the 
pin is at hand and the shears are not. He 
scratched a line with a pin around a paragraph 
in a newspaper as he walked along the street, 
and in a moment more had torn it neatly out, 
with the edges almost as straight as I could 


have made them with my shears. T. O. P. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








(The publisher of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write.) 





Guy pe Maupassant. Count Leo N. Tolstoi. 
(53 c. ) for December. 


Arena 
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Tue Rewicion or Dr. Hotmes’ Poems. With portrait. 
Rev. M. J. Savage. Avena (53 c. ) for December. 

Prorgssor F, Max Mutrer. Portrait. Arena (53 c.) for 
December. : 

Tue Personat ELement tn Literary Success. 
cott’s (28 c. ) for December. 

A Morninc wita Bret Harte. With eight portraits. 
H. J.W. Dam. McClure’s Magazine ( 18 c.) for December. 

Reminiscences OF JosH Bittincs. Joel Benton. Home 
and Country (18 c. ) for December. 

Avexanpre Dumas, Fits. Alphonse Villiers. Home and 
Country (18 c. ) for Decentber. 

Tue Cuter InFLugnces on My Career. 
Hamerton. Forum (28 c. ) for December. 

Tue Reavinc Hasits oF THe EnGuisH Psop.e. 
Collier. Forum (28 c. ) for December. 

New SToRY-TELLERS AND THE Doom or Reatism. W. 
R. Thayer. Forum (28 c. ) for December. 

Some ConTemporarRy EnG.isH Nove .ists. 
Gilder. Chautauguan (28 c. ) for December. 

JouRNALISM IN THE Mertuopist EpiscopaL CuHuRCH. 
Theodore L. Flood. Chautauguan (28 c. ) for December. 

Dr. Ovrver Wenpett Hoimes’ Heattu Cope. With 
portrait. Felix L. Oswald. Chautauguan (28c.) for De- 
cember. 

No Backxwarp Strep tn Copyricut! 
Century (33 c.) for December. 

Tue Year’s Crop or Fiction. 
Literature (28 c. ) for December. 

Some Persona REMINISCENCES OF WALTER 
William Sharp. Atlantic (38 c. ) for December. 

Dr. Hotmas. H. E. Scudder. Atlantic (38 c.) for Decem- 
ber. 

Tue Wire or AtpHonse Dauvet. With portrait. Th. 
Bentzon. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 .¢ ) for December. 

My Literary Passions. W.D. Howells. Ladies’ Home 
Journal (13 c. ) for December. 

Dr. Houmas as a Civitizer, and Dr. Hotmes anv Bos- 
ton. The Point of View. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) for December. 

Tue Cuemistry or Siege. Henry Wurtz,Ph.D. Popular 
Science Monthly ( 53 ¢. ) for December. 

Tue Neepor Epucatep Men. David Starr Jordan. 
lar Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for December. 

Orr-Hanp CHATS wiTH AmerRICAN Humorists. With 
portraits of Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Sam Walter 
Foss, Eugene Field, Henry Guy Carleton, Sydney Rosenfield 
Bill Nye, “‘M. Quad,”” Palmer Cox, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Bret Harte, Marshall P. Wilder, Edward W. Townsend, 
“ Mickey Finn,”’ William H. McElroy, Philander Johnson, W. 
J. Lampton, Alexander E. Sweet, and J. T. Wheelwright. 
Gilson Willetts. Desmorest's ( 23 c. ) for December. 

Tue Revicionor Emerson. With portrait. Rev. W. H. 
Savage. Avena (53 c. ) for November. 

Tue Cuiers OF THE AMERICAN Press. 
Cosmopolitan (18 c. ) for November. 

Tue Pusiic Liprary Movement. William I. 
Cosmopolitan (18 c.) for November. 

O.tver Wenpe.t Hotmes. A character sketch. Edward 
Everett Hale. Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for November. 

Metuops or AutHors. Reprinted from Chaméers’ Journal 
in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for November. 

SHAKESPEARE, THE Boy. Professor W. J. Rolfe. I.-IV. 
Youth's Companion (8 c. each ) for November 1, 8, 15, 22. 

Reminiscences oF Dr. Hotmes. W.H. Rideing. Youth's 
Companion (% c. ) for November 8. 


Lippin- 


Philip Gilbert 


Price 


Jeannette L. 


Topics of the Time. 
H.‘H. Boyesen. Current 


PATER. 


Popu- 


James Creelman. 


Fletcher. 


Tue Brooktyn Times AND Its Starr. Fourth Estate 
(13 c. ) for November 8. 

Tue Forum anv Its Starr. Fourth Estate (13 c.) for 
November 8. 

Cuester S. Lorp. With portrait. 
November 10. 

R. E. A. Dorr. 
vember 17. 

Hints ror Younc Autuors. Margaret E. Sangster. Har- 
per's Young People (8 c. ) for October 30. 

James ANTHONY Froupg. With portrait. John Gilmer 
Speed. Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) for November 3. 

Puitie Gitpert Hamerton, With portrait. Robert J. 
Wickenden. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for November 24. 

Tue Nova.ist in SHAKESPEARE. Hall Caine. Reprinted 
from New Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 ¢.) fer No- 
vember 3. 

Francis THomrson: A Stupy «nv TEMPERAMENT. Re- 
printed from London Quarterly Review in Littell’s Living 
Age (21 c. ) for November 17. 

Tue Historicat Novet. George Saintsbury. Conclusion. 
Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine in Littell’s Living 
Age (2: ¢.) for November 24. 


Journalist (13 c. ) for 


With portrait. Journalist (13 c. ) for No- 


~ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton arrived in 
Boston November 6, on her return from Europe. 

A. J. Mountney Jephson, the African explorer 
and author, is to marry Miss Anna Head, daugh- 
ter of A. E. Head, a San Francisco millionaire. 

The London papers have fixed upon R. S. 
Hichaus as the author of “ The Green Carna- 
tion.” It is his first offence. 

Will Allen Dromgoole, the Tennessee author, 
is now giving platform readings from her writ- 
ings. 

Dr. Wolfred Nelson has just returned from a 
trip to the island of Jamaica, where he has gath- 
ered the material for a book soon to be pub- 
lished under the title, “ Her Majesty’s Posses- 
sions: Jamaican Vistas.” Dr. Nelson has made 
more than three hundred photographs for the 
book. His “Five Years in Panama” is soon 
going into a new edition. Dr. Nelson has re- 
cently been elected a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Great Britain. 

John James Piatt and Sarah M. B. Piatt are 
visiting in Edinburgh, before coming to settle 
permanently in the United States. 

Arthur H. Howells, of the Cincinnati Trib- 
une, has a story, “Deuteronomy,” in the 
Midland Monthly (Des Moines, la.) for De- 
cember. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Elliott are in Italy, where 
they will spend the winter. Mrs. Elliott (Maud 
Howe) is busy with a new novel. 

The Mother's Fournal is the name of a new 
monthly publication started at New Haven, 
Conn., in the interests of the home. 

A new magazine, the Reciting World, made 
its appearance in Cincinnati November Io. It 
contains poetry and prose for public recitations, 
an article on the College of Music by Peter 
Rudolph Neff, the president, and minor poems 
by Hamilton Galt. 

Howard Challen, of New York, will shortly 
begin the publication of a serial entitled 7opics 
of Books and Sketches of Authors, to be the 
table of contents and index, and the profession, 
calling, or specialty of the author, with or with- 
out portraits. The initial number will be de- 
voted to scientific books, to be succeeded by 
numbers devoted to medical and technical law, 
etc., each section to be re-indexed. 

Chic is the name of a new monthly magazine, 
devoted to general topics, which has been 
started at San Francisco by Robert H. Davis. 


A new inter-university magazine, to be called 
the Calumet, is projected in New York. John 
Seymour Wood is to be the editor, and Walter 
T. Campand Peter T. Austin will be associated 
with him. The new periodical will cover all 
matters of interest to college graduates, in art, 
literature, politics, and athletics. 


A new juvenile periodical, to be called the 
Young People’s Magazine, will be published in 
Boston, beginning this month, by the Eaton- 
Dunlap Co. The new magazine will be con- 
ducted on the lines of Wide Awake, which 
was absorbed by S¢. icholas not long ago. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly begin pub- 
lishing a serial entitled Little Fourneys, each 
monthly number of which will contain a descrip- 
tion of a recent visit made by Elbert Hubbard 
to the homes and haunts of some well-known 
author. The first group of authors whose 


homes are to be described includes: George 
Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, W. E. 
Gladstone, J. M. W. Turner, Jonathan Swift, 
Victor Hugo, William Wordsworth, W. M. 
Thackeray, Charles 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Dickens, Shakespeare, 





The old University Magazine reappears for 
November as the American University Maga- 
zine, New York, under new auspices and in 
much more attractive form. 


An ideal newspaper for the makers of news- 
papers is the Fourth Estate (New York). It 
is published weekly, has reached No. 13 of its 
second volume, and shows every indication 
of prosperity and success. It is clean, bright, 
newsy, well-édited, well-illustrated, and well- 
printed, and, altogether, it is a paper that any 
newspaper man may take pride in as the organ 
of his profession. Subscribers for THE 
WRITER should all be subscribers for the 
Fourth Estate as well. 


The Magazine of Art (New York), which 
begins a new volume with the December num- 
ber, is to be enlarged once more. Hencefor- 
ward, in addition to the three plates now given, 
—consisting of the frontispiece (etching or 
photogravure ), the extra plate ( etching or wood- 
engraving ), and the unbacked page ( wood-en- 
graving ), — there will be issued from time to 
time a fourth plate, consisting, as a rule, of a 
study from the hand of one of the leading 
artists of the world, modern or ancient, repro- 
duced where necessary in the color of the 
original. This plate will be printed separately 
for the convenience of those students and 
readers who may prefer to frame it. The 
frontispiece photogravure of the December 
number, “ Moving,” by C. Wiinnenberg, is ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. 


An attachment of $3,322 has been issued 
against the H. W. Hageman Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 


The Occident, a Presbyterian weekly paper, 
published at San Francisco, announces a sus- 
pension of publication for thirty days, in order 
to devote the time to the collection of outstand- 
ing dues. 

G. T. T. Perry has been appointed temporary 
receiver of the University Magazine Company, 
of New York, in place of Albert W. Faulkner, 
resigned. 

The Jilustrated Christian Weekly (New 
York ) has suspended publication, and its whole 
list of subscribers has been bought by the 
Christian Work ( New York ). 
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The publishers of the Youth's Companion 
( Boston ) offer eleven prizes for original short 
stories, $500 each for the two best, $250 each 
for the four second best, and $100 each for the 
five third best. Terms and conditions are 
described in a circular to be obtained of the 
publishers. 


Prizes amounting to $2,000 are offered for 
manuscripts suitable for Sunday school papers 
by the David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Chicago. There are fifty-six prizes of from $20 
to $200 each. Complete information is given 
in a circular. 

In the Comfort short story contest for Octo- 
ber, two Cincinnati writers won prizes— Mrs. 
Andrew Chevalier Woods and Miss Edith 
Cooper. 


James M. Glenn, president of the Cincinnati 
chamber of commerce, had an article in the 
symposium published in the November number 
of the North American Review. 


The residence of Mrs. Elizabeth Cherry 
Haire, editor of Womankind, near Cincinnati, 
was destroyed by fire in July, and much copy 
was lost; in October the publishing plant of 
Womankind, at Springfield, O., was destroyed, 
but it is being rapidly rebuilt. 

In a suit brought in Boston by the widow 
and children of George H. Corliss, the inventor, 
Judge Colt, of the United States circuit court, 
has decided that a statesman, author, artist, or 
inventor, who asks for, and desires, public rec- 
ognition, may be said to have surrendered the 
right to prohibit the publication of his portrait 
or his photograph. 

The Review of Reviews ( New York ) for No- 
vember has portraits of the late Professor 
Swing, the late James Anthony Froude, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Frances Power Cobbe, Mary 
Hallock Foote, and Paul Bourget. 


Harper's Magazine has published sixty 
short stories during 1894. 


The paper upon “ Country Journalism as an 
Art,” read by J. A. Bolles, editor of the Mew 
Milford Gazette, before the Connecticut Edi- 
torial Association, at New Haven, November 
19, has been issued in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution and preservation. 


APR 24 1915 


The Christmas number of Current Literature 
appears in a delicate cover of white and green. 
It is beautifully illustrated with fine cuts from 
the holiday books, and contains special holiday 
articles of interest to book-lovers. Among 
these are: “The Year’s Crop of Fiction,” by 
Professor H. H. Boyesen; “ The Art of Extra- 
Illustrating”; and an entertaining interview on 
“The Art of Bookmaking Up-to-Date.” 

Under the heading “ Two Great Authors ” in 
the North American Review for December 
Henry Cabot Lodge writes of Dr. Holmes, and 
Professor Goldwin Smith of J. A. Froude. 

James Anthony Froude left directions in his 
last will that all his literary papers be destroyed, 
including the unprinted documents concerning 
the Carlyles, which Thomas Carlyle bequeathed 
to him. 

William T. Adams, “ Oliver Optic,” who is 
now seventy-three years old, has written as many 
as 126 books and 1,000 newspaper stories. 

The December Century has a new cover, de- 
signed by Berkeley Updike and J. E. Hills, both 
of Boston. 

Bret Harte tells of the young Mark Twain in 
McClure’s Magazine for December, and of his 
own experiences as express messenger, editor, 
and author in the early California days. 

The Review of Reviews (New York) for 
December has portraits of W. G. T. Shedd, 
James McCosh, P. G. Hamerton, John Walter, 
and Professor William M. Sloane. 

John Walter, publisher of the London Times, 
died November 3, aged seventy-five. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton died at Boulogne 
November 5, aged sixty years. 

Frank P. W. Bellew, the artist, known to 
readers of Life as “Chip,” died in New York 
November 7, aged thirty-two. 

Dr. James McCosh died at Princeton, N. J., 
November 16, aged eighty-three. 

Francis A. Teall, who was one of the editors 
of the “Century Dictionary,” died at Bloom- 
field, N. J., November 16, aged seventy-two. 

Robert C. Winthrop died in Boston Novem- 
ber 16, aged eighty-five. 

Dr. W. G. T. Shedd died in New York city 
November 17, aged seventy-four. 


a  ansanenne 











